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“The cypress begins to be seen on the swampy 
and overflowed lands, near the mouth of the Ohio. 
It is, along with the swamp gum, the most com- 
mon tree in the deep swamps from that point to 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is, in every respect, a 
striking and singular tree. Under its deep shade 
arise a hundred curiously shaped knobs, called 
‘cypress knees.’ They are regular, cone-shaped 
protuberances, of different heights and circumter- 
ences, not unlike tall and taper circular bee hives. 
We have often remarked a very small cypress 
sprig, that had started from the apex of one of 
these cypress knees; and, we believe, it will ulti- 
mately be found that each one of the knees is the 
natural matrix of the tree. The tree itself always 
has a buttress which has the exact appearance of 
an enlarged cypress knee. 

“The noble trees rear their straight columns 
from a large, cone-shaped buttress, whose circum- 
ference at the ground, is, perhaps, three times 
that of the regular shaft of the tree. This coue 
nises from six to ten feet, with a regular and sharp 
taper, and from the apex of the cone towers the 
perpendicular column, with little taper after it has 
left the cone, from sixty to eighty feet clear shaft. 
Very near its top, it begins to throw out multi- 
tudes of horizontal branches, which interlace with 
those of the adjoining trees, aud when bare of 
leaves, have an air of desolation and death, more 
easily felt than described. In the season of vege- 
tation, the leaves are short, fine, and of a verdure 
80 deep, as almost to seem brown, giving an in- 
describable air of funeral solemnity to this singu- 
lar tree. A cypress furest, when viewed from the 
adjacent hills, with its numberless interlaced arms, 
tovered with this dark brown foliage, has the as- 
pect of a scaffolding of verdure in the air. It 
stows, too, in deep and sickly swamps, the haunts 
of fever, wusquetoes, moccasin snakes, alligators, 
aud all loathsome and ferocious animals, that con- 
gregate far from the abodes of man, and seem to 
make common cause with nature against him. 

he cypress loves the deepest, most gloomy, inac- 
cessible and inundated swamps; and south of 33°, 
8 generally found covered with the sable festoons 

long moss, hanging, as it seems, a shroud of 
mourning wreaths almost to the ground. It seems 
flourish best where water covers its roots for 
a the year. When it rises from eight to ten 
Water of the overflow of rivers, the apex of its 
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buttress is just on a level with the surface of the |liant and deep shade in nature, In the flowering 
water. It is then, in many places, that they cut|season, the top is one tuft of blossoms, in colour 
it. The negroes surround the tree in periogues,|and fragrance resembling the lilac, except that 
and thus get at the trunk above the huge and hard|the tufts are larger. It holds in flower a long 
buttress, and fell it with very comparative ease. |time. It is a tree of the most rapid growth of any 
Unpromising as are the places and the circum-|known in our country. These trees planted out 
stances of its growth, no tree of the country where|in a village, in a few years completely embower 
it is found is so extensively useful. It is free from|it; and from the intenscness of their verdure, they 
knots, is casily wrought, and makes excellent/impart a delightful freshness to the landscape in 
planks, shingles, and timber of all sorts. It is|that sultry climate. After the leaves have fallen 
very durable, and incomparably the most valuable|in autumn, the tree is still covered with a profu- 
tree in the southern country of this valley. sion of reddish berries, of the size of haws, that 
“ South of 31°, in the lower country along the|give it the appearance, at a little distance, of re- 
coast of Florida, extending into the interior from|maining in flower. Robins immigrate to this 
sixty to a hundred miles, and along the shore of|region in the latter part of wibter, settle on these 
Louisiana for half that depth, is the region of the|trees in great numbers, and feed on the berries. 
live oak, Quercus sempervirens. It is not a tall,|They possess an intoxicating, or narcotic quality ; 
but spreading tree, with long lateral branches,|and the robins, sitting on the trees in a state of 
looking, at a distance, like an immense spread|stupefaction, may be killed with a stick. The 
umbrella. It is a tree extremely hard, compact, | bark is said to be a powerful vermifuge. 
and difficult to cut; and when green, is so heavy} Red bud, Cercis canadensis—is the first. shrub 
as to sink in the water. It is almost incorrup-|that is seen in blossom on the Ohio. It ig then s 
tible. The islands on the shore of the gulf furnish |complete surface of blossoms, resembling those of 
this tree in abundance. It is so difficult to cut|the peach tree, and a stranger would take it, at 
down, to burn, or otherwise to clear from the soil,|that time, to be that tree. The shrubs are dis- 
that in those islands, which have recently begun| persed every where in the woods; and in descend- 
to be in request, as sugar lands, this tree, elsewhere|ing the Ohio early in the spring, these masses of 
considered so valuable for ship timber, is regarded | brilliant flowers contrast delightfully with the 
as an incumbrance. It is valuable for its acorns,| general brown of the forest. The first time that 
affurding the finest range for swine. the voyager descends this river, the red bud im- 
“The pecan is found far up the Mississippi and| parts a charm to the landscape that he will never 
Illinois, and thence to the Gulf of Mexico, It is} forget. 
a tree of beautiful form and appearance, and the| “Pawpaw, Annona triloba, ficus Indicus.—This 
most useful of the whole class, except black wal-|in our view, is the prince of wild fruit-bearing 
nut, for building and for rails. Its nut is long,|shrubs. The leaves are long, of a rich appearance, 
cylindrical, and olive shaped, with a shell com-|aud green, considerably resembling the smaller 
paratively soft. The meat lies in two oblong Jobes,| leaves of tobacco. The stem is straight, white, 
is easily taken out entire, and excels all other nuts|and of unrivalled beauty. In fact, we have seen 
in delicacy of flavour. Unfortunately it soon be-|no cultivated shrub so ornamental and gracefal as 
comes rancid, and is seldom carried to the Atlantic|the pawpaw. The fruit closely resembles a cucum- 
country in its original perfection. ber, having a more smooth and regular appearance. 
“ Bois d’ arc; Maclura aurantica—bow wood| When ripe, it is of a rich yellow. There are.gen- 
—is a striking and beautiful tree, found on the/erally from two to five. in a cluster. A pawpaw 
upper courses of the Washita, the middle regions |shrub, hanging full of fruit of a size and weight 
of Arkansas, and occasionally ou the northern|so disproportioned to the stem, and from under 
limits of Louisiana. It inhabits a very limited|long and rich looking leaves of the same yellow 
region, and we do not know that it is a native else-|with the ripened fruit, of an African luxuriance 
where. It has large and beautiful leaves, in form|of growth, is to us one of the richest spectacles 
and appearance between those of the orange tree|that we have ever contemplated in the array of 
and catalpa; and, taken altogether, is a tree of ex-|the woods. The fruit contains from two to six 
traordinary beauty. It bears a large fruit, of most/seeds, like those of the tamarind, except that they 
inviting appearance, and resembling a very large|are double the size. The pulp of the fruit re- 
orange. Tempting as it is in aspect, it is the|sembles egg custard in consistence and appearance. 
apple of Sodom to the taste. Most people con-|It has the same creamy feeling in the mouth, and 
sider it the most splendid of all forest trees. Thejunites the taste of eggs, cream, sugar and spice. 
wood is as yellow as that of fustic, and yields a/It is a natural custard, too luscious for the relish 
similar die. It is hard, heavy, durable, and so|of most people. The fruit is nutritious, and a 
elastic as to receive its French name from the cir-| great resource to the savages. So many whimsical 
cumstance, that all the southwestern savages use|and unexpected tastes are compounded in it, it is 
it for bows. It is thought to be a wood more in-|said, a person of the most hypochondriac tempera- 
corruptible than live oak, mulberry, or even cedar.|ment relaxes to a smile, when ‘he tastes the paw- 
‘China tree.—This is a tree more cultivated, | paw for the first time. 
in the southern regions of this valley, as an orna-| ‘‘ Persimon, Dyospyros Virginiana.—From the 
mental shade tree, than any other. It has fine,| body of this tree, which resembles that of a maz- 
long spiked leaves, eight or ten inches in length, | zard cherry, when pierced, exudes a copious gum, 
set in corresponding pairs on each side of a stem|not unlike gum Arabicin appearance. The leaves 
two feet long. The verdure is of the most bril-| resemble those of a wild black cherry. The fruit 
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is of the size of a common horse plumb. When/his condemnation, and he was expelled the evl-|Her body suffered from the anxiety and trouble of 


yreen, it is astonishingly astringent; it is only 
ripened by the frost of winter. There are varieties 
in its size, from low shrubs to considerable trees. 
When the small blue persimon is thoroughly 
ripened, it is even sweeter than the fig, and is a 
delicious fruit...If the best kinds were cultivated, 
and purchased from beyond the seas, it would pro- 
bably béimuch more known and used than it now 


13. 

“Wild plumbs. The chickasaw plumb is com- 
mon from 84° to the gulf of Mexico. It is found 
in the greatest abundance, and ripens early in 
June. Prairie plumbs are most abundant in 
Illinois and Missouri, on the hazel prairies. They 
are of various sizes and flavours. Their general 
colour is reddish, and their flavour tart. Some of 
them are large and delicious. For an experiment 
of the yield, two bushels were gathered from one 
tree. In places they are found in inconceivable 
quantities, the surface of acres being red with 
them. The yellow orange plumbs of this class, 
when the better kinds are cultivated, are among 
the most delicious plumbs we have eaten. So 
rich and delightful a fruit, and so easily culti- 
vated, well deserves to be transplanted to the 
Atlantic country. 

“Crab apple, Pyrus coronaria.—The form, 
colour and fragrance of the blossoms are precisely 
like the blossoms of the cultivated apple tree. In 
the middle regions of the valley, on prairies of a 
particular description, there are great tracts covered 
with an impenetrable mat of crab apple shrubs. 
When the southern breeze comes over a large tract 


lege. Whilst doing this, his persecutors let him|her mind, but her physicians could do nothing for 


know that his life was forfeited, and it was a|her, and many religious friends had failed to aq. 
mere act of mercy that he was not called on to|minister any relief. John Fox calling to see her 
suffer death as a heretic. Being thus adjudged,|on one occasion, found a mournful household, and 
occasioned his being stripped of all his earthly|the most sorrowful sight of all, the heart-stricken 
possessions: for a wicked relative boldly seized|and hopeless mistress. John seemed to be di. 
the estate left John by his father, knowing that|vinely illuminated for the work, and after admin. 
a heretic could not by legal measures obtain any |istering some advice, he felt himself authorized to 
redress. He obtained a temporary ¢mployment/tell her she would recover of the bodily diseage 
as a tutor in a private family, but when this en-|which afflicted her, and live to a good old age; 
gagement was ended, he suffered much from want.| but he let her know he had better news for her 
Being in London, in this time of deep distress, |still, which was this, she was a “child of 

he one day went into the building called St. Paul’s,|through faith in Christ Jesus, and would go t 
which at that time was a place of general resort|heaven when she should die.”’ The distressed ip. 
for business, and for meeting acquaintances. He|valid was holding a Venice glass in her hand, as 
sat down, being in a state of great dejection, his|he thus spoke, and not having faith to believe him, 
strength well nigh exhausted by long fasting, his|she answered, ‘‘ Impossible! I shall as surely be 
eyes hollow, and his countenance very pale and|lost as this glass will break.” As she said this, 
wan. His appearance indicated that he was near|she dashed the glass on the floor. To her surprise, 
the point of starvation, and his dress bore testi-|the eminently brittle material bore the shock with. 
mony to his abject poverty. Whilst sitting there,|out breaking. The pious woman, soon after, 
a person whom, according to his best recollection, |through mercy, was relieved from her disconsolate 
he had never seen before, observing him whilst|condition; when, as she herself said, it pleased 
passing, suddenly stopped, and taking a seat by|God who finds out the fittest minutes for his owp 
his side addressed him in a very friendly way.| mercies, suddenly to send comfort, like lightning, 
He said he perceived that he was greatly in need |into her soul, so that the remainder of her life was 
of help, and placing a considerable sum of money|spent in the enjoyment of spiritual peace and 
in his hands, bid him be of good cheer, take care|gladness. She was sixty years of age when Joba 
of his health, and seek to preserve his life, and to| Fox delivered his prediction, and she lived to be 
hope for better days, “which,’’ he added, ‘‘are|ninety-three. Much of her time was spent in 
near at hand.” ‘The stranger, the messenger of| ministering to the wants of others, particularly to 
mercy from his Lord, passed away; and with all|those saints who were shut up in prison, a8 many 
the subsequent enquiry of the grateful christian,|were in those days. She followed the martyr, 


of these shrubs in full blossom, it is charged with|no clew was ever discovered by which he ecould| John Bradford, to the stake, and appears never to 
a concentrated fragrance almost too strong to be|be traced. The relief unexpectedly brought, re-|have flinched from dangers, difficulties or suffer. 
grateful. They are useful as stocks, on which the| vived the courage of the faiuting saint, who with |ings, when she saw an opportunity of doing good 
cultivated apple and pear tree may be engrafted.| gratitude acknowledged it as a merey from his|to one of the household of Faith. Thus with 
Their fruit, when properly prepared, makes the| Heavenly Father. Thaukful for the providential | christian cheerfulness, and charitable alacrity, she 


filled up her measure of duty until her sunwent 
down in great brightness, as with holy confidence 


finest of cider; and the apple is much used as a|care extended to him, and with renewed faith, he 


preserve.” 


went on his way rejoicing. In three days, long 
(To be continued.) 


a te 
For “ The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories, 


A VERY PRESENT HELP. 


Of the supporting providences which have been 
extended by a merciful Saviour to his faithful 
depending children in the hours of their greatest 
need, we have many records. Sometimes fellow 
christians have been in love commissioned to sup- 
ply their wants,—sometimes the very hearts of 
misers have been opened, or they have been, 4s it 
were, compelled to furnish of their abundance to 
the necessities of the almost starving disciples, 
and sometimes the fowls of the heavens, the beasts 
of the earth, nay, even the fishes of the sea have 
been made use of to bring relief in moments of 
extremity. 

John Fox, well known as the author of the 
Book of Martyrs, was a man eminently useful in his 
day, and yet one who had much experience of suf- 
fering and distress, particularly in his early career 
of religious usefulness. He was born in the year 
1517, and although educated at college in the love 
of Popery, and with a strong attachment to the 
doctrines and superstitions of the Church of Rome, 
he soon found, after he had begun to read and 
examine the Holy Scriptures for himself, that the 
faith of the early church, and the practice of the 
early christians, had been very: widely departed 
from, in those doctrines and superstitious usages. 
He studied all the ancient fathers, and with his 
increased acquaintance with their writings, his 


before the aid he had received was exhausted, the 
prediction of better days was fulfilled. He re- 
ceived the appointment of tutor to the children of 
Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, who was in the 
tower under sentence of death, and was taken into 
the family of their aunt the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, 

Fox was long protected by this family, but dur- 
ing the reign of the Bloody Mary, he again came 
under persecution and suffering, and was obliged 
to retire to the continent. At Basle he found em- 
ployment as a corrector of the press, and whilst 
there commenced his great work on the martyrs. 
After the death of Mary he returned to England, 
where he might have obtained a great preferment, 
had he been so far ready to change doctrines to 
suit circumstances, as even to have adopted the 
canons and ceremonies of the Church of England. 
In private life he was full of tenderness, and 
abounding in liberality to the poor, never appear- 
ing to forget how he himself had felt when ex- 
posed to the pangs of hunger, of cold, and almost 
nakedness. He was much employed in visiting 
the sick and afflicted, and being divinely taught 
himself, he was excellent in ‘comforting those 
who were cast down,” and was esteemed one of 
the chief of those wise to win souls. He lived 
useful and beloved, and his death was eminently 
quiet and composed. His death took place Fourth 
month 18th, 1587, being 70 years old. 

Amongst those to whom he had administer- 
ed spiritual comfort, was Honeywood, 
a very religiously minded woman, who although 


in the mercies of God through Christ Jesus, she 
peacefully breathed her last. 


PROVIDENCES IN LIFE OF JOHN CRAIG. 


John Craig, a Scotchman, was left an orphan 
by the death of his father at the battle of Flodden 
Field. Being of a studious disposition, he com- 
pleted a liberal education at the University of St. 
Andrews, and then became a tutor in a noblemaa's 
family in England. Being attached to the Roma 
Catholic faith, he in a few years entered into the 
order of Dominican Friars, and being sent abroad, 
he was well received in France and Italy. At 
the recommendation of Cardinal Pole, he wa 
admitted among the Dominicans in the city of 
Bologna, amongst whom he filled an honourabl 
station. His dexterity and diligence giving sat® 
faction, he had delicate and important com 
sions committed to him in Italy and the [oniat 
Islands, which having successfully accomplished, 
he was on his return to Bologna, made rector 
the school there. This gave him access to th 
libraries of the school and Inquisition. Aw 
the books he there met with, was Calvio’s J» 
stitutes, which were made the means, thro 
the enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit, 
convince him of the errors of Romanisw. Het 
tired fromthe Dominicans, but did not long eseap? 
persecution; and as he was known to be acquailt 
ed with the secrets of the order, his former a 
ciates determined he should suffer death. Hew# 
accused of heresy, seized by the Inquisition, 
to Rome, thrown into a dungeon, where after 


disapprobation of the prevalent doctrines of the|abounding in love and good works to those who|guishing for nine months in great misery; 
Romish Church grew stronger. The views which| were suffering for conscience’ sake, yet was for|efforts to make him ‘recant having failed, he w# 
he now held, he probably expressed, and being|many years subject to a deep depression of spirit,|condemned as an obstinate heretic to be 
accused of heresy, his honest confession ensured'under great fears for the salvation of her soul.|alive. His martyrdom was to have been 
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plunged into the water 
Still, he instinctively clung to the 
ladder, and though stunned, bruised, and his eyes 
filled with sand and dirt, so that for a time he 


on the 20th of the Fourth month, but on the 19th|of China, between Amoy and Shanghae. In the|wreck, poor Wood was 
the Pope Paul IV., having died, the populace, | districts of Kwang-tung and Fu-chein it grows in| beneath. 
roused to the utmost indignation by some of his| dense forests, the trunk attaining a size equalling} 
sanguinary recommendations on his dying bed,|that of any of our North American forest trees. 
raised en masse, defaced a statue then recently| The principal market for camphor lumber is Amoy, | was quite blind, he managed to extricate himself 
erected for him, and after dragging it about the|where some boards are thirty inches in width.|from the mass of fallen timber, and get his head 
streets of Rome for three days, threw it into the|The camphor gum of commerce does not in any|above water. And now the ladder, late his 
Tiber. case exude from the tree, as has been so generally | treacherous fee, became his support and only b 
During the excitement the doors of the Inqui-| supposed ; but it is obtained from the leaves, twigs, |of safety. Thirsty with pain and excitement, 
sition were forced open, and John Craig, with|and smaller roots by distillation. — California | drank heartily of the water in. which he wae 
many others, made their escape. As they were| Farmer. standing, (on the ladder,) up to his thighs. The 


endeavouring to flee from the city, they were met : : P water being contaminated with the decaying car- 
by a band of banditti, who were robbing and wur- Extraordinary Adventures in a Gold Mine | casses of one or two goats, made him very sick 


dering the helpless passengers. Craig and his and giddy, but luckily vomiting the rubbish from 
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The Tarrangowan Times narrates the most 















































































































































































































































in friends expected nothing else but that they would] wonderful diggings adventure we remember to/his stomach, he felt much relief. And here we 
as either be wurdered or delivered up to the police,| have heard. It is in substance as follows :—Last|have to relate another of the many instances of 
n, but the captain of the band recognized in Craig| Thursday week, Henry Wood started from —|presence of mind Henry Wood exhibited. He 
be one who had given him relief at a time when at| Parkins’s for the residence of his brother, Peter|managed to extricate his knife from his pocket, 
iis, Bologna as a poor maimed soldier, he had begged| Wood, the respected mining manager of the Lin-|bollowed out from thé rock a hole sufficient to 
8e, an alms. He then conducted him through the|scott’s Company. It is necessary to state thatjcatch the clear water dripping from the surface. 
th. suburbs, pointed out his safest way of escape, and|— Parkins and Henry Wood reside on opposite} From this he drank, and to this he probably owes 
ter, furnished him funds to enable him to reach Bo-| sides of the ranges, along whose crest runs Lins-| his final safety. The situation of the poor fellow 
late logna, whither he hastened. Finding that there|cott’s reef. From the time above stated till|may be better imagined than described, as he hung 
ised was no safety for him in that city, he left it for|Saturday morning, as no tidings were heard of|on to the ladder two nights and one day, with the 
own Milan, and as he did not dare to travel by the| Henry Wood, his friends became anxious, andj earth continually falling from the top ; sometimes 
ing, high road, he kept very much to the fields and| whilst his brother came into the township to make|a piece large enough to kill him, grazing his face 
was woods. inquiries, — Parkins and his mate, in their so-|asrit fell, and ever and anon small pieces of rock 
and An incident which befel him on this journey,|licitude for the missing man, went to look for|and stone striking his unprotected head. But « 
Joba he afterwards frequently mentioned, as showing|tracks of him around some deserted shafts on the|danger almost as great was also perceptible—he 
0 be the good providenve of God extended over him.|reef. Passing near an old hole, which, like many | felt the water gaining on him. The falling earth 
it in His money was all spent, he was perplexed as to| others, was ‘‘ caved in” a good deal with the sur-|and surface drainage was gradually rising it, and 
ly to what course he should pursue, and being weary| face drainage and late heavy rains, one of the men|slowly but surely it crept up and up from his 
nany and ill, he lay down full of despondency among] had a narrow escape of falling down, through the| thigh to his waist, and it became a question whe- 
rtyt, some bushes by a little stream, at which he could] earth under his foot breaking away. To prevent|ther starvation or drowning would finally deprive 
er to quench his thirst. Whilst meditating on his for-| others from incurring the same risk, the two men|him of life. Add to this the plainly andible 
uffer- lora and apparéntly hopeless condition, he was sur-| broke down with their heels the rest of the over-|picks and hammers of the men at work in the 
good e. at seeing a small dog approaching him.|hanging dirt, which fell to the bottom with ajreef, scarcely a hundred yards from him, and we 
with hilst annoyed at the coming intruder, whom he| heavy sound. Almost instantly they heard a faint|think a situation more horrible can scarcely be 
y, she feared might be only preceding his master, the|‘‘ cooey’’ proceeding from an old shaft near where|described. He had cooeyed repeatedly, and was 
went dog drew nearer and dropped a purse at his feet.|they stood, and hastening to the top of it, theyalmost in despair, when, on the Saturday, the 
dence After quietly remaining a while without touching} were soon assured that there was a human being/|earth falling in a hole near to him, attracted his 
s, she it, finding no one came, he took it up, opened it,| below. Ropes aud assistance were procured, and |attention, and with all his remaining strength he 
and found it contained a sum of money sufficient|eventually the missing man was brought to the|sang out, and, by the great mercy of Providence, 
to provide for his then necessities. Considering|surface, after forty-six hours’ confinement in what | was heard and rescued.— Sydney Morning Herald. 
6. the unusual character of the occurrence, he be-| had well-nigh proved his grave. Wet, faint, and 
phan lieved that it was a supply furnished by the good | exhausted, he was borne to his tent; and we are} A Testimony from the Bed of Death for Young 
jodden § providence of the Most High, for the relief of his| happy to be able to state that he is now in a fair) People—lI have thought much, during my sick- 
pcom- § distress. With a thankfal heart he resumed his|way of recovery. The account Henry Wood gives| ness, of my dear young friends, on account of dress 
of St. journey, and at a village meeting some travellers| of the occurrence is as follows : and address; believing there never was a time 
emat's § bound with an escort to Vienna, he changed his| On his way to his brother’s, he had occasion to|when the love of dress prevailed more among 
Romat § destination and accompanied them. pass by the shaft above-mentioned, the total depth | young Friends than at the present day. Isit not - 
nto the In Vienna he was favourably received, but after| of which is one hundred and sixty feet, including | sorrowfully the case, that many of you can scarcely 
broad, | atime his patron, Maximillian II., finding he|about ten feet of water. Walking close by the|be distinguished as Friends? Oh, my dear friends! 
y. At J could not protect him in that city against the|logs, with his hands in his pockets, he felt the|what will all your gay dress avail you when cast 
he wi 9 papal inquisition, sent him with a safe conduct| ground giving way under his feet, and before he|upon a sick bed and a rolling pillow? 1 was'onee 
city f J} through Germany, so that he could take passage| could attempt to save himself, he slid, with the|one of your companions, and joined in the giddy 
ourable fur England, on his way to his native land. He|dirt, underneath the logs, and was precipitated|circle. I am now confined to a bed of sickness 
yg satit J found employment in Scotland, as the colleague|down the shaft. In an almost miraculous manner|and suffering, from which I never expect to rise. 
ommit ff of John Knox, and lived in great honour and es-|he fell feet foremost on to an old stage, about|I feel it my duty to leave this testimony, hoping: 
Tonist f teem. He attained to a very great age, in the| forty feet above the water, and with the exeeption|it may be a warning to some to leave all fading, 
plished, J enjoyment of much peace and of Divine consola-| of a few scratches, sustained not the slightest in-| perishable enjoyments, and become followers: of 
ctor ff tion, and it is said, « perpetually comforting him-|jury. This of itself is a most remarkable occur-|the dear Son of God, who is ever able to save 
sto tht J elf with the remembrance of the mercies of God,| rence, but more remains to be told. There were|those who come unto Him in sincerity of heatt. 
re Which he hud tasted in all his past life.’ old ladders left attached to the sides of the shaft,|Oh! my young friends, if you could feel the ne- 
in’s 1 ree and one or two old skids fastened in the usual|cessity of becoming followers of the: dear Lamb 
thro Cultivation of the Camphor Tree.—It is some-| way, to prevent the buckets striking the sides. |of God, I believe-you would no longer'remain in 
spirit, © | thing more than a wonder that a tree, in itself so| Thinking with these aids he could ascend to the|the way of sin-and transgression. Although my’ 
Hert | Yaluable, in producing a necessity so absolute and| surface, the poor fellow made the attempt, and, |bodily strength is nearly exhausted; yet my mind: 
ig escape J * entirely susceptible of successful cultivation in| after various struggles, had at last the pleasure|is preserved calm and tranquil ;—billow after bil: 
yequaint } the United States, should so long be totally ne-| of finding himself within twenty feet of the top ;|low has past over me, yet the Lord has: been my 
ner as | lected by our agriculturists. As the camphor] here he rested a moment, and then started up the|helper and my support, which compensates: for 
Hew# | tee is quite as hardy as any of our apple trees,| last ladders, congratulating himseft, doubtless, on|all my bodily suffering. Oh! that my dear young’ 
on, taket | there is, perhaps, no good reason why it should|his wonderful escape, when, horrible to relate,|friends would not put off the great importatté 
after lat J bot succeed well wherever the apple tree will grow.|the ladder he clung to gave way, and together| work of their soul’s salvation, for we have no lease’ 
ie +18 indigenous to all parts of China, Japan, For-| with a quantity of earth fell crashing down the|of our lives. Our minutes are dealt out to us’as 
e 








most, Burmah, and Chinese Tartary, and flourishes] shaft ; the stage which had previously caught|it were, by numbers; and we know not how'seon 
% far north as the Amoor country ; but it is found| him, on being again struck with the accumulated|we may be called upon to give an account of’ the 
in the greatest abundance along the eastern coast| weight, gave way, and in the midst of all this'deeds done in the body. We have all sinned‘and: 
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fallen short of the glory of God. But there is aj eight teams were ploughing. The society is des-|being cut to an angle that gave the structure, 


way and a means provided, whereby we may be- 
come initiated into His holy presence ; even by 
the pardouing love of our Redeemer. 

But a short time must elapse, ere I shall be 
laid in my solitary grave. Iam now young like 
you, but must be cut off in the bloom of life. I 
desire you may so conduct yourselves in the sim- 
plicity of the Truth, that when the awful sum- 
mons shall arrive, you may be prepared to meet 
the answer of “‘ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
therefore, I will make thee ruler over many things, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

I have much cause to be thankful for the many 
favours and blessings bestowed upon me during 
my long protracted illness. I believe the Lord 
has been my support in the day of trial and suffer- 
ing ; and that He visited and revisited me, ere I 
knew his precious countenence to shine upon me 
in so remarkable a manner. “He brought me 
up out of the miry clay, and established my goings ; 
and He hath put a new song in my mouth, even 
praise to his name.” 

O Lord! thy merey reacheth unto the heaven, 
and thy faithfulness unto the clouds; for thou 
hast redeemed those that were afar off, and called 
im sons and daughters who had gone astray, as 
eheep from thy fold.— From a Memorial of Anna 
Maria Boyce. 


M. Judd, editor of the American Agriculturist, 
and agricultural reporter for this paper, stimulated 
by the announcement of a “ gourd exhibition’’ by 
the Royal Horticultural Society, with his usual 
enterprise determined to get up one on his own 
account. Accordingly last spring he offered a set 
of premiums, amounting to $80, for the best speci- 


mens and variety of curcubitaceous fruits. The 
season of pumpkin pies has come, and the giants 
and dwarfs of the pumpkin tribe are now on exhi- 
bition at the office of the Agriculturist, candidates 
for the premiums, There are six, the product of 
one vine, which weigh in the aggregate 393 
pounds. Then there are four more, also the pro- 
duct of one vine, which together weigh 301 
pounds, Two, twins, weigh 430 pounds. One, 
solitary in its dignity, weighs about 300 pounds; 
and, Goally, there is a litter of forty-two young 
yellow-faced innocents—the issue of one parent 
-stem—weighing in the aggregate twelve hundred 
aud fifty-nine and a half pounds !— Methodist. 


A Peculiar Institution in Jowa,—Among the 
curious phases of Iowa society is the ‘“‘ Amanna 
Society,’ located in Iowa county, twenty miles 
west.of Iowa city. From the Muscatine Journal, 
we glean the following facts relative to this com- 
munity, It says:—‘‘It numbers 800 members, 
and. is divided into seven villages. It is governed 
by trustees elected by all the members of the so- 
ciety. The society owns. 20,000 acres of and in 
one belt. They have a large stock of horses, sheep, 
and cattle; 700 head of cattle, 12,000 head of 
sheep; and a large number of horses, also 2200 
acres of land under cultivation. They are engaged 
te some extent in manufacturing, and haye a good 
flouring and saw-mill, and a large woollen factory 
in successful operation. They card, spin, weave, 
aad full all kinds of woollen goods, running twelve 
looms, nine narrow, and three for weaving broad- 
cloth.. Their machinery is of the most perfect 
kind. They will work up this season from 5000 
to 6000 bales of wool. tT 
ciety, are all of a religious order. 


moves,on'in perfect harmony. When necessary, 


the, women aid in out-door work. We saw twenty|from the Egyptian pyramids, beiag more slender 


tined to become wealthy.” 
——__—_—_~+2>—_— 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
HARVEST-FIELD OF TIME. 
Reader, thou and I are gleaners 
In the harvest field of Time; 
Day by day the grain is ripening 
For a sunnier clime. 


Whether in the early morning, 
Going forth with busy feet, 
Or, #s weary labourers, resting 

’Mid the noonday heat; 


Let us strive with cheerful spirits 
Each our duties to fulfil, 

Till the time of harvest—subject 
To the Master's will. 


Let us garner up sweet memories, 
Bound with ties of love; 

Pleasant thoughts to cheer the pathway 
To our home above. 


Trusting that these pleasant gleanings 
Bound with loving hands, 

May in golden sheaves be gathered 
To the spirit-land. 


— ———— 


LIFE IN EARNEST. 


God imposes not a burden 
Heavier than man can bear: 
Nobly borne, it proves a guerdon 

Mortal man might bardly spare: 
Tear the burden from his heart, 
Man and all he loves would part. 


Fear thou not, encounter boldly 
That which meets thee on thy way; 
He who went before, hath told thee, 
Thou shalt overcome one day; 
Nerve thy heart with strong assurance, 
Brace thy limbs to long endurance. 


Soldiers, face the hottest battle 
Till the day is bravely won, 

Disregard the cannon’s rattle, 
And the carnage, and the gun; 

Victory achieved to-day, 

Helps to-morrow on its way. 


Busy hands, with toil unceasing, 
Throw the sbuttle to and fro— 

While the damask web increasing 
Gleams among the threads below. 

Weaury labour, never ceaseth 

While the lengthy web increaseth. 


Fragrant herbs and tender grasses, 
Flowering plants of fragile form, 
Gather fertilizing gases 
From the lightuing and the storm— 
Using all by heaven sent 
For their growth and nourishment. 


Shrink thou not, nor be faint-hearted 
In untoward circumstance— 

Fires are quenched and waters parted, 
For the saint’s deliverance ; 

Fear thou not what may befal thee, 

Boldly go where duties call thee. 


Patient striving, meek forbearing, 
Prayer, and faithful diligence— 
Love, and sacrifice unspariug, 
Fail not of their recompense; 
Water, dropping day by day, 
Wears the hardest stone away. 
From “The Dove on the Cross.” 
weendptinnnne 
Ancient Pyramid in California.—Another evi- 
dence of a civitized antiquity in the New World 
has just turned up, it seems, in the shape of a 
great stone pyramid, composed of courses from 
eighteen inches to nearly three feet in thickness, 
and five to eight feet in length. It has a level top 


he members of the so-|of more than fifty feet square, though it is said to 
Every thing] be evident from the remains that it was once com- 


pleted. This pyramid differs, in some respects, 


when new and complete, a smooth or regular sur. 
face from top to bottom. 
For “The Friend” 
Extracts from the Writings of William Dell 
(Continued from page 171.) 

‘¢ Without this power of the Holy Spirit, min. 
isters are not able to reprove the world. For 
every man, by nature, seeks the amity of the 
world; and no man, by his good will, would 
voke the enmity of it against himself. And 
therefore, flesh and blood will never reprove the 
world of sin, but allows it, and countenances jt 
in sin. But now the Spirit, when he is come, he 
will reprove the world of sin. When a man hath 
this power of the Spirit in him, then presently he 
reproves and argues the world of sin; and so 
his ministry bids defiance to the whole world, and 
provokesthe whole world against himself. And this 
no man either can do or dares do, except he be first 
endued with this power of the Spirit, coming on 
him. And, therefore, saith Micah, chap. iii. §, 
‘I am full of power by the spirit of the Lord, and 
of judgment and of wight, to declare unto Jacob 
his transgression, and to Israel his sin.’ 

‘“‘ And thus you see what necessity all the faith. 
ful ministers of the gospel have of the power of 
the Holy Spirit coming upon them; and without 
this power, though they be called ministers, yet 
they are none; for without this power they are 
unable to preach the Word, to preach it powerfully, 
und to persevere and hold out in the course of the 
ministry, they are unable to reprove the world, to 
wrestle with and overcome the devil ; and to suffer 
that persecution which necessarily attends that 
calling. And so, without this power, they may 
minister to themselves, but cannot minister to 
others the manifold graces of God: they maydo 
their own work, but they cannot do God's work, 
they may feed themselves, but not the flock of 
Christ ; they may domineer over the sheep, but 
eannot drive away the wolf, they may, build up 
their owa houses, but cannot build up God's 
house. 

‘“‘ But some here will be ready to say yea, but 
do all believers receive the spirit of God, and the 
power of the Spirit as ministers do? Yes, equally 
and alike with them, without any differenee. 
This is evident, Acts, xi. 15, where Peter tells 
the Jews who contended with him for conversing 
aud eating with the Gentiles, that when he began 
to speak the word to them, the Holy Spirit fell 
on them, saith he, ‘as on us at the beginning’ 
And again, verse 17, ‘forasmuch then as God 
gave uuto them, the like gift as he did unto us 
who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ ; what was 
I that L could withstand God.’ So that God 
gave the Holy Spirit to as many Gentiles as be 
lieved in like manner as He did, unto the apostles 
themselves, and they received the same power 
the Holy Spirit coming on them as the aposti 
did. Whereby you may perceive that not mini 
ters only are spiritual men, and all others temporal; 
as the Papists have taught, and many ignorant 
people among ourselves are still persuaded : but 
ull true believers are spiritual, as well as we 
being born of the Spirit and baptized with 
Spirit equally as they are. 

“ And so all true belicvers as well as ministers, 
being endued with the Spirit, are also end 
with the power of the Spirit, and so have more 
than an earthly power in them. They have all 
of them power of another nature than the power 
of the world, they partake of spiritual, heavenly, 
and divine power, even of the very power of Christ 
himself, which infinitely transcends all the power 


ip one carrot patch, all at work. In the same field/or poiuted, and the outer surface of the blocks of the creature.’ 
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«The excellency of each creature is according |air, but dwells in the sun, so when men are re- 
to its spirit, for the more excellent the spirit of|generate, good is in the flesh, but dwells in the 
the creature is, the more excellent is the creature|Spirit. For grace in the soul, is nothing but so 
itself, and each creature is valued and rated ac-|much of the power of the Spirit, immediately 
cording to the spirit of it. How excellent then| dwelling and working in us; and when the Spirit 
must they be above all the world, who have re-jis gone all grace goes along with him, as all light 
ceived ‘the Spirit that is of God?’ Surely these|with the sun, but it dwells in him and is insepa- 
are people of the most excellent spirit : and hence|rable from him.’ 
it is that the righteous is more excellent than his} ‘And the power of the Spirit destroys the 
neighbour, because his spirit is more excellent}whole body of sin, and each particular strong 
than his neighbours. corruption. For, as the spirit that is in us lusts 

“The Spirit is the bond of union between the jafter envy or pride, or vain glory, or covetousness, 
Father aud the Son in the Godhead, and the jor uncleanness, or the like ; so the spirit we have 
Father and the Son are one in the Spirit as we|of God, according to its mighty power, destroys 
spake before. And now the same Spirit is ourjall those sinful works of our flesh, aceording to 
bond of union with Christ, and makes us one with|that of Paul, ‘ If ye mortify the deeds of the flesh, 
Christ, as Christ is one with God, and unites us}ye shall live,’ Rom. viii. 13. The flesh will never 
unto Christ in the unity of God; for as Christ is| mortify its own deeds, but the Spirit must mortify 
one with the Father, in the Spirit, so are we one|the deeds of the flesh, and this will mortify them 
with Christ in the Spirit. For ‘he that is joined | according to the whole latitude of them. 
to the Lord is one spirit,’ and he that is not one} ‘ Again, as the power of the Spirit subdues the 
spirit with the Lord, is not joined to him. whole body of sin, so also it overpowers each par- 

“ All faithful christians stand in need of the|ticular strong corruption, and keeps a christian 
power of the Spirit, as well as of the spirit of|straight and upright in the ways of God. Every 

wer, to change their nature, which is impossi-}man hath some one corruption to which, by na- 
ble to all power but the power of the Spirit. It}ture, he is more inclined than to another, and 
would be a great power to change clay into gold,|this is the bias of a man, but the strength of the 
and a pebble into a diamond; but it is a greater] Spirit will overpower this. 
change that is wrought in a christian, and re-| ‘ All christians stand in need of the power of 
quires a greater power. For the power of the|the Spirit, to enable them to perform duties, to 
Spirit when it comes into our flesh, changes the|perform them aright, that is spiritually. For 
nature of it: for it finds a man carnal, it makes|spiritual duties may be performed for the outward 
him spiritual ; it finds him earthly, it makes him|work carnally; and in such duties there is no 
heavenly ; it finds him a drunkard, it makes him|strength, but weakness, because there is none of 
sober; an adulterer, it makes him chaste; a swearer,|the Spirit in them. For there is no power in any 
it makes him fear an oath; proud, it makes him|duty except there be something of the Spirit 
humble; it finds him darkness, it makes him|in the duty. There is no more power in praying, 
‘light in the Lord ;’ in a word, it finds him noth-|nor in preaching, nor in hearing, nor in medita- 
ing but a lump of sin, and makes him the righttion, nor in reading, nor in resisting evil, nor in 
eousness of God in Christ. Thus the power of|doing good, nor in any duty of sanctification, or 
the Spirit changes our whole corrupt nature, and | of mortification, than there is of the Spirit in them. 
makes it conformable to the divine nature; as fire| ‘If there be none of the Spirit in a man’s 
makes the iron in which it prevails like wnto|duties, there is no power at all in them, but only 
itself, communicating its own nature to it. After] weakness, and deadness, and coldness, and un- 
this sort the power of the Spirit changes our nature, | profitableness. If a little of the Spirit there is a 
and our nature cannot be changed without it.|little power, if abundance of the Spirit, there is 
But without this power of the Spirit, we shall 


great power ; and that duty that is most spiritual 
always remain the same we were born, without any|is the most powerful. And therefore saith Paul, 
change at all. Yea, our corruption will, by daily 


‘I will pray with the Spirit, and I will sing with 
use and exercise, increase in us, till at last it|the Spirit ;’ and all the worship of the faithful is 
quite eat out that common natural good which|in the Spirit; Philip iii. 3, ‘We are the circum- 
(od hath given to every one of us for the common | cision which worship God in the Spirit, and have 
benefit of mankind. 


no confidence in the flesh,’ so that there is no 
“ All christians have need of the power of the|more power in any duty, than there is of the 
Spirit to work grace in them. For our natures Spirit in it; and there is no more acceptance of 
are wholly carnal and corrupt, and nothing canjany duty with God than there is of power in it. 
implant grace in them, but the mighty power of} “ All Christians stand in need of the power of 
God’s Spirit. And it is as great a miracle to see|the Spirit to enable them to the use of the word, 
the grace of God dwelling in the corrupt nature|and that both in private and in public, as occa- 
of man, as to sve the stars grow upon the earth. |sion serves, for ‘no man can say that Jesus is the 
And yet the power of the Spirit doth this, as it} Lord but by the Holy Ghost.’ No man can speak 
18 written, ‘Truth shall spring out of the earth,’ /of Christ spiritually, but by the Spirit, and with- 
Psal. Ixxxv. 2, and again, ‘ great and precious pro-|out this Spirit, which searches the ‘deep things 
mises are made to us that we should be partakers|of God,’ and reveals them to us, christians are 
of the Divine nature,’ 2 Pet. i. 4, and again,‘ He|unable to give the sense of the word of God in 
hath predestinated us that we should be con-/their families, and among their friends and ac- 
formable to the image of his Son.’ That is, as quaintance, and are also ashamed to do it. 
in other things, so also in his virtues ; so that the| Whereas, the Spirit of God gives us both ability 
power of the Spirit implants grace in our nature ;|and boldness, as Aquila and Priscilla his wife, 
and each grace is so much of the power of the|did not only speak the word in their family, but 
Spirit in our flesh, as was said before. Where-/also took Apollos, a minister, home, when they 
ore we must needs learn to know whose power 


perceived him somewhat ignorant in the mystery 
the power of grace is. For though grace be alof Christ, and ‘instructed him in the way of 
Power in our flesh, it is not the power of our flesh,|God more perfectly.’ 
for Paul saith ¢ in me, that is, in my flesh, dwell- (To be continued.) 


eth no. good thing :’ but, and if any good be in 1d Sat eeldaen days the new skin becomes hardened, and within 
my flesh, it dwells not in my flesh, but in God’s} The Preaching of a Holy Life—When aj forty-eight hours the shell is perfectly formed and 
Spirit which dwells in me. As light is in the! christian missionary had laboured some time at aj hard, like the one just cast off. 





















































Balasore, a young Brahmin, named Jugunnatha, 
embraced the gospel. Soon after the brother of 
a native magistrate said to him, “‘ Do you believe 
this from the heart?” Jugunnatha replied— 
“Yes.” ‘ Well,” said the other, * we are watch- 
ing ; you are making an.experiment ; if you live 
a holy life, we shall know that this gospel is true 
which Padre-saleh has been preaching for three 
or four years; but we have our doubts, and cannot 
believe; none of the Ooriyas till now have em- 
braced this religion; if you bear good fruit, many 
will follow your example.” 
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Flax Cotton —A Flax Cotton Manufacturing 
Company has been organized in Oswego, in this 
State. It occupies a stone building one hundred 
and forty feet long, five stories high. Fifty looms 
for flour-sack sheetingsare ready for operation ; alsv 
several-knitting machines. The farmers have be- 
gun already to reap a profit from this movement. 
The culture of flax cotton, in some instances, in 
that vicinity, has paid a net profit of $175 an acre. 


—_—_—_—_.e—____- 


About the Lobster, 


Who does not like the flesh of the lobster? 
Even the child knows the nursery riddle. “ Blaek 
in the kitchen, red on the table.” Without any 
warmth in their bodies, or even without red 
blood circulating through their veins, they are 
wonderfully voracious. They even devour each 
other, and may be said to eat themselves; for 
changing their shell and stomach every year, these 
remains are generally the first morsel to glut their 
new system. They are always in harness, heavily 
armed to the teeth; seven-jointed is the cunningly 
forged mail of their back. Beneath this protect- 
ing roof move four, yes, eight scrawling feet, four 
on each side, pushing forward the unwieldy war 
engine, like the Roman legion under the shelter 
of the battering ram. 

The two great claws are the lobster’s instru- 
ments of provision and defence, and by opening 
like a pair of scissors, they have great strength, 
and take a firm hold. Between the two claws lies 
the animal’s head, very small, with eyes like two 
black, horny specks, on each side, and these it can 
advance out of the socket or draw in, at pleasure. 
The mouth, like that of insects, opens lengthwise 
of the body, not cross-wise, as with man and higher 
races of animals. It has two teeth for its food, 
but three more in thestomach. Before the pointed 
nose, the long, wire-like feelers or horns are 
stretched out, that seem to aid the dimness of its 
sight. The tail, or jointed instrument, is its great 
locomotive, by which it is raised and propelled 
through the water. Beneath this we see lodged 
the spawn in great abundance. 

When the young lobsters leave the parent they 
seek refuge in small clefts of the rocks, or crevices 
at the bottom of the sea. In a few weeks they 
grow much larger, and change their shell for lob- 
sterhood. In general, this is done once a year, 
and is a painful operation. For some days before 
this change, the animal discontinues its usual 
strength and vigour, lying torpid and motionless : 
but just before casting its shell striking its claws 
against each other, every limb seems to tremble. 
Then the body swells in an unusual manner, and 
the shell begins to divide—it seems turned inside 
out, the stomach coming away with its shell. In 
like manner the claws are disengaged, the lobster 
casting them off, much as you or I would kick off 
a boot too big for us. For several hours it now 
continues enfeebled and motionless, but in two 





The lobster has increased more than a third in 
its size, and like a boy that has outgrown his pants, 
it seems wonderful how the old shell could contain 
so great an animal as fills the new. Below, in his 
native element, he reaches the age of twice ten 
years, and loses a foot or claw without feeling his 
loss, for he very well knows that they will grow 
again. At certain seasons, lobsters never meet 
each other without a fight, and when a leg, or even 
a claw is lost, the victor carries it off, while the| 
vanquished retires for a thorough repair of his in-} 
jured anatomy. This is quickly accomplished, for 
in three weeks the new limb is nearly as large and 
powerful as the old one. When hunting, the lob- 
ster resorts to stratagem, if his strength be insuffi- 
cient. In vain the oyster closes the door against 
his grasping, vice-like claw, for so soon as the un- 
suspecting muscle opens its house, in he pops a 
stone, and the breach made, that oyster must sur- 
render ! 

The lobster has his rocky home at a depth of 
from six to twelve fathoms, and the propagation 
of his race is continued on in marvellous numbers. 
More than twelve thousand eggs have been counted 
in a single female. When he reaches the light 
he is inactive, but in his own realm he dashes} 
with rapid speed over chasms and rocky table 
lands of the ocean. A motion of the tail is suffi- 
cient to hurl him down more than fifty feet deep, 
and thus escape the swiftest pursuit. 
this leap, that he never misses the entrance of his 
cavern, even in the most precipitous flight, al- 
though, too, it merely offers space enough to admit 
his body. 


——_+—___ 
For “ The Friend.” 


Review of the Weather in Iowa for Bleventh and 
Twelfth months, 1863—and First month, 1864 


The weather during the Eleventh month was 
mostly pleasant for the season ; the numberof clear 
days exceeding the cloudy ones. But little rain, | 
and but one scud of snow fell, which come on the 
17th, accompanied by a strong west wind, and 
mostly disappeared before the 28th. The mercury 


was not lower than 12° during the month, till the | meets an infuriated wretch like himself who falls 
morning of the 29th, when it sunk to 6° below|before him, closes forever his probationary state, 


zero, and to zero on the morning of the 30th. 


The first two weeks of the Twelfth month were! 


mild, and mostly clear, except three or four days 
immediately preceding a fall of snow on the night 
of the 12th. The 16th brought with it a furious 
snowstorm from the north-east, which continued 
all day and all night. The amount of snow which 
fell in the time was found by measurement in 
timbered locations, to be about 12 inches. The 
17th was cloudy and mild, snowing some from the 
south, and thawing a little. The 18th was clear, 
and a strong breeze from the north-west all day ; 
mercury standing as 8° till evening, when it sunk 
to zero. The 19th was clear, and nearly calm, 
mercury early 20° below zero; but by the morn- 
ing of the 20th had moderated to 4° above, and 
by the 26th was warm enough to rain freely the 
most of the day; also rained on the 27th till even- 
ing, when it commenced snowing and continued 
all night, with a strong north-east wind, but as 
before, too unequally distributed on the prairies 


So sure is| 2 


and so thickly was the atmosphere filled with it, larusies and under his orders, went instantly toa 
that out-door objects were invisible except at short | paradise of sensual pleasures. He did not do things 
distances ; mercury stood at 2° below zero tilleven-|by the halves. But, Sir, the christian nations 
ing, when it sunk to 10° below, and the new year| without the open avowal of Mahomet, do not fail 
come in clear, with the wind lulled to a strong |to avail themselves of the same principle. The 


breeze ; mercury 24° below zero, in some locations |almost apotheosis of their heroes ; their praises of 
27°. Fora further description of the First month, |those who fall in battle, their prayers, hymns, 
1864, see table below. 


Springdale, Iowa, Second mo. Ist, 1864. 


A. F. _|illuminations, and solemn festivals for the dead, 
give a tone to the public, which would accuse any 
one of great audacity, were he even to call jn 
question their future felicity ; and, in fact, to in 


Circumstances of the Weather. = some even to envy their fall. Yet, after all, 





(Tem perature 
| 


Wind. 


Days of the 


month, 


not a single one of those motives, so proudly graved 
on monumental marble, or propagated by the 
trumpet’s voice, as the true basis of their peren. 
nial glory, ever reached their hearts, or swayed 
single action. The exceptions to this rule, and 
doubtless there are some, are exceedingly rare,— 
Letters addressed to Caleb Strong, late governor 
of Massachusetts, 1817. 


Babylon 

A writer in Blackwood paints the following pie. 
ture of the desolation that surrounds and enshrouds 
the once mighty Babylonian empire. 

“In the distance, high above the plain, loomed 
a great mound of earth. On both sides of us lay 
what looked like long parallel ranges of hills, 
These lines are pronounced to be the remains of 
those canals that ogee conducted the waters of the 
so a oe = Euphrates over the length and breadth of the an 
50 36 NE | Clear—clondy ev'g rain, thund. and li’g.|Clent Babylonia. What mighty canals must they 


32/132, NE Cloudy, slecting occasionally, st. breeze. i ’ 
34 SW | Cloudy’ and forcy carly a trees” |have been, that still showed under the roll of cen 
Now not so much 


3232 _skNe| Clondy—sleeting till ev'g. sn. st_ breeze. |turies such substantial traces ! 
as a drop of water ; no, not even a drop of heaven's 


The Height of Madness.—Brutal courage may | pearly dew, ever glistens where once ships must 
enable a man to despise the pains of death ; but|have navigated. These mighty banks, that car 
what sort of courage is that which can embolden | rjed fertility to every corner of the ancient king- 
a sinner to rush into the presence of his final dom, are now mere useless, sightless mounds, 

Judge, from the rage of battle, when he has no| «No morning mist, moistening the thirsty 
reason to hope for the Divine favour? If it be jearth, ever hangs over them. No rain-clouds ever 
not the height of madness, I do not know what is| shadow them, tempering the rays of a fierce, dail 
reason. , returning suo. The end of her that ‘ dwellet 
With infinite hazard he plunges into battle, upon many waters’ has been brought only too 
surely. The awful prophecies had been fulfilled, 
; ate,/and desolation in all its nakedness, in all its dreari- 
and sinks down to endless torments. He kills, ness, was around us. After riding some two hours, 
perhaps, another and another, and the more he|we arrived at the foot of the great mound that we 
kills, the more he is applauded, even by pious|had seen in the morning. We dismounted, and 
christians ; at length he falls himself, veuting|scrambled to the top, for we had even arrived at 
horrible oaths and wild execrations, indulging all|the ruins of Babylon ; and this great mound of 


the furious and bloody passions, and rushes up to|earth that we were on was the grave of the golden 
|judgment, before the serene and dreadful presence city. 


of Him, who has declared, that “ without holiness} believe from the summit, raised some hun- 
/no man shall see the Lord.””, What shield is there| dred feet above the plain, the walls of the ancient 
to cover his enormous vileness! Will the Saviour city may be traced. Buta hot wind, driving bum: 
own him as a disciple ? Perhaps his last words ing sand and the impalpable dust of ages into the 
were blasphemy against the Saviour. pores of our skins, made every effort to open an 
Ah, Sir, you will not dissent from my opinion eye so terrible painful, that we gave up the idea 
when I say, that heaven’s all pure and holy man-|in despair of either tracing walls, or indeed of look- 
\sions are seldom gained from the field of battle. ing about us much any where. 
You know too well the ineffable atrocity that} “I remember seeing, away to the west, lines of 
|marks the abode and the progress of armies. The willows, and a silver thread winding away into dis- 
|meagre barriers of martial law, form all the re- tance; and nearer, some unsightly bare mounds, 
straint generally known both by officers and sol- looking as if volcanic fire had been at work under 
diers. : Tat wt 7 . - neath the smooth surface of the plain, and had 
Sir, what amazing and unmeasurable guilt/thrown these mounds up in the spirit of pure mis 
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Clear and windy—very cold. 
Clear—a breeze. 
Clear. 
Cloudy, and snowing P. M. 
Clear and a lively breeze stirring. 
Clear, nearly calm. 
Clear, , 
Clear, windy—increasing P. M. 
Clear—a breeze. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do, 
Cloudy—windy P.M. 
Cloudy—windy, 
Clear. 
Mostly clear—a breeze. 
Cloudy—strong breeze, 
Clear—nearly calm, 
Cloudy do. 
Cloudy—a breeze, 
25 | : § Mostly clear—strong breeze. 
35 | 3 Mostly cloudy do. 
42) 3 Clear, nearly calm. 
42 | 3: Mostly clear, nearly calm. 
46 | 3: Clear do. 
40 |: Clear do. 
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for measurement—said to be an addition of from 


12 to 18 inches in depth. The 28th was cloudy | 
and quite stormy from the north-west, suow drift-| 


ing fast all day, and geting colder. The 29th was 
clear, and the wind lulled to a breeze, mercur 


brands the character of christian nations, nay ofjchief. That silver thread was our first glimpse 
churches; who, notwithstanding all these known|the waters of the Euphrates, and the mounds, al 
facts, yet throw a cloak over their armies, and say, | that remained of the once beautiful hanging gardens 
\‘‘there may be some irregularities in a camp,|of Babylon; at least so the conjecture of men 





10° but sunk to zero on the morning of the 30th; 


y|indeed, but the soldiers were brave fellows, they|research has accounted for them. 


SoMa But so com 
‘fought well, and died in a good cause ;’’ leaving | pletely have the prophecies been fulfilled —so com 


the day was nearly calm, but the wind raised from the incautious mind to make an involuntary and 
the north-west during the night; and the 31st inevitable transition to the idea, that they fell ina 
was exceedingly stormy—one amongst Iowa’s cause which will be their passport to heaven. 
worst—the snow drifted rapidly all day, which) Mahomet artfully wove it into his scheme, that 
continued with unabated fury through the night; |every Mussulman who fell bravely fighting in his 


pletely have the ‘name and the remnant been cut 
off’ of all pertaining to the once mighty city 
that even the great hill on which we were stané 
ing is only by conjecture supposed to be the ruls 
\of some great building or royal palace that 
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within the walls—possibly the palace of Semi-|when the time comes for them to be imposed, on|duty, be enabled to fill up, with christian fidelity, 
ramis. some day, or boarding school teacher, how does he | their respective positions and relations ; and walk- 
“We descended from the great mound, and|soon have to see, and it may be more,—to feeling in the fear of God, and in the comfort of the 
made fur those lesser mounds which are supposed|and to mourn over the lack of that early home| Holy Ghost, be one anothers’ helpers and joy in 
to be the site of the hanging gardens of Nitocris} discipline, that subjugation of the will so absolutely |the Lord in the earnest pursuit of the mark for 
and Semiramis. In one spot—the only thing we|requisite, and which, perhaps it is not too much |the prize of our high calling, even holiness, happi- 
saw in the shape of a building in a state of ruin—|to say, lies at the foundation of all moral worth. |ness, and heaven. 
was a mass of vitrified brick-work, piercing the} [If all, or even some of these be the bitter fruits 
cld soil and debris of centuries, angle upwards. |springing from neglect of parental culture, and 
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The study of natural history is carried on among 





se ruin 





The bricks were square, of large size and beautiful 


wake; the angle of some clear and sharp, as if 


the brick had but left the kiln yesterday, instead 
of nearly twice two thousand years ago. Turning 
into a little hollow way between the mounds, we 
came suddenly upon the colossal stone lion. Time, 
with its leaden hand, had knocked away all the 
sharp angles of the statue. The features of the 


lion are completely obliterated, as are also those of 


the prostrate form that lies so helpless, so utterly 
and wholly human, beneath the upraised paw of 
the king of beasts. 

“The group presents itself to the eyc, owing to 
the wear of old Time, much in the appearance of 
those vast blocks of Carrara marble which the bold 
chisel of Michael Angelo struck into, and then, at 
the point that the shapeless marble had begun to 
assume the merest ‘ abozzo’ of the great sculptor’s 
idea, the block was suddenly abandoned, and left 
asa wonder and a puzzle to future ages, so does 
this group of the lion and the man now bear an 
unfinished, unwrought appearance; but you can- 
not look at it a moment, and not instantly avow 
the mightily embodied. This dark colossal statue, 
which may once have stood under the gorgeous 
roof of a temple, and before which the queenly 
Semiramis, proud and supremely beautiful, may 
once have bowed, stands now canopied by tne 
grandest of canopies, certainly—high heaven—but 
never noticed but by the wind that sweeps moan- 
ing over it, and the jackals that yelp around, as 
they hold high revel over the bones of some camel 
who has been good enough to die in the vicinity.” 





For “ The Friend.” 
A Word to Parents. 


It was a nice precept of David Hartley, in his 
“Observations on Man,” that “ Par 











than,— . 


“That we are bound to cast the minds of youth 
Betimes into the mould of heavenly truth, 
That taught of God they may indeed be wise, 
Nor, ignorantly wandering, miss the skies.” 


While, no less true are the suggestive lines from 
the same author : 


“His heart now passive, yields to thy command ; 
Secure it thine, tts key is in thine hand. 
If thou desert thy charge, aud throw it wide, 
Nor heed what guests there enter and abide, 
Complain not if attachments lewd and base 
Supplant thee in it, and usurp thy place : 
But, if thou guard its sacred chambers sure 
From vicious inmates and delights impure, 
Either his gratitude shall hold him fast, 
And keep him warm and filial to the last ; 
Or, if he prove unkind, (as who can say 
But, being man, and therefore frail he may,) 
One comfort yet shall cheer thine aged heart, 
How’er he slight thee, thou hast done thy part.” 


Would that parents would keep steadily the two 
trainings,—for earth and for heaven,—respectively 
in view. We believe that which fits fér the one, 
is the best preparation for the other. “Train up 
a child in the way he should go.” And uno less 
perccivable is the inspired assurance, ‘“ Godliness 
is profitable unto al/ things, having promise of the 
life that now is,” no less than “of that which is 
to come.” As self-restraint and self-control tend 


early watchful restraint,—and wherein can much |the middle classes in Sweden, with perhaps a 
abatement be made, how vigilant and diligent| greater degree of ardour than in most other coun- 
should all be, who are placed in this very respon- 
sible relation, so to watch unto prayer with all|by which men rise to preferment, and Dr. Clarke, 
perseverance, so keep the eye single unto the|in his travels in that country, has borne testi- 
God of knowledge, as to successfully ask of Him, |mony to the zeal with which he found the science 
whose heritage children are, for wisdom profitable | of botany pursued, and relates an interesting an- 
to direct unto so important and indispensable a|ecdote illustrative of that statement. 
work. For can there be a consequence more clear |arrival at Tornea, at the northern extremity of 


tries. It is stated to be the study in the schools 


“On his 


the Gulf of Bothnia, Dr. Clarke sent to an apothe- 
cary of the place, for a few jars of the conserved 
aretic raspberry, (Rubus articus.) He had ob- 
served this rare plant in the woods pear the shore 
where he landed, and found it bearing the first 
ripe fruit he had seen upon it. The flavour of 
its berries he thought finer even than thaf of the 
Hautboy Strawberry, and equal in size to those 
of our common raspberry; but the plant so di- 
minutive in size than an entire tree, with all its 
branches, leaves, and fruit, was placed in a vial 
holding about six ounces of aleohol. The fruit 
is annually collected and preserved, and wishing 
{to send some to his friends in England, Dr. Clarke 
|purchased a few jars for this purpose. They 
|were brought bya boy without shoes or stockings, 
lwho, after having executed his errand, was ob- 
served to cast a longing eye towards some books 
of specimens of plants which lay on the table 
iready for arrangement. ‘To the surprise of the 
itraveller, he named every one of them as fast as 
ithey were shown to him, giving to each its ap- 
‘propriate Linnzean appellation. They found on 
Inquiry, that this extraordinary youth was the son 
jof a poor widow, who had placed him an appren- 
tice under this apothecary. His master himself, 
jhad a turn for natural history, but, nevertheless, 
‘he did not choose that his young pupil should 





nts should/much to fit us for the proper discharge of the leave the pestle and mortar, to run after botanical 


labour from the earliest dawnings of Understand-|duties of this life, so likewise they prepare the | specimens; it interfered, he said, (which was pro- 
ing and desire, to check the growing obstinacy of|heart in some measure for the reception, in hu-/|bably the truth,) with the business of the shop. 


the will, curb all sallies of passion, impress the 
deepest, most amiable, reverential and awful im- 
pressions of God, a future state, and all sacred 
things.”’ 

We believe it is the neglect of this, intensified, 
perhaps, by parents not seeing eye to eye with re- 
gard to the necessity of restraint at all, that causes 
hot only the many heart-ache’s and much domes- 
tic infelicity that prevail; but often “As the twig 
is bent, the tree ’s inclined,” is the fruitful source 
of the falling away, the waywardness, the disobe- 
dience, the rebellion and prodigality which strand 
80 Many young people; and leading from, rather 
than towards the only safe track of self-denial and 
subjugation to the cross of Christ, finally causes 
them to become unfruitful in the work of the 
Lord; consequences, it may be, no inapt charac- 
teristics of the “ perilous times’’ the Apostle Paul 
alludes to when with other things he enumerates, 
“Men shall be lovers of their own selves, boasters, 
proud, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, 
despisers of those that are good, heady, high-mind- 
ed, lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God ; 

ving the form of godliness but denying the 
=. thereof; from such,” he continues, “ turn 

fay.” 
_ Not only is the quiet and comfort of the home 
circle violated by these unrestrained, and thence 
Sou grown sell-willed and headstrong youth, but 





mility, of that little seed and leaven of the king- 
dom, which to the unsubjected natural will, bears 
much more of a repulsive look, than when chas- 
tencd and trained, it has previously bowed to the 
salutary discipline of restraint and obedience to 
the will of the earthly christian parent. 

Then if parents would train up their children 
for usefulness and respectability in this temporary 
and probatiouary state of existence; if they would 
prepare the soil of the heart, as far as they can do 
it, for the reception of the gentle descendings of 
Divine grace, which is declared to be “as a sun 
unty Israel,” let them early, after the example of 
faithful Abraham, command their children and 
their households after them, that they may keep 
the way of the Lord, and do justice and judgment. 
Let them wrestle after heavenly blessings, not only 
for themselves but those for whom, so especially, 
they must render an account: and while they re- 
quire submission and obedience from their precious 
offspring, let them enforce their instructions by a 
consistent, godly example, never doing that which 


grace, and the most scrupulous attention to that 


‘wisdom which is alone profitable to direct to every 


The consequence was, that the lad had secretly 
carried on his studies, snatching every hour he 
jcould spare to ramble barefooted in search of a 
new plant or insect. These facts so\ interested 
Dr. Clarke and his companions in behalf of the 
poor little Pyppon, for that was his name, that 
jthey showed him much kindness.. But the hour 
of separation from his kind stranger friends came 
all too soon, and the little paturalist, shedding 
abundance of tears, bade them farewell, making 
this touching request at parting, “If you should 
remember me when you arrive in yourown country, 
send we Drosera longifolia, I am told it is a com- 
mon plant in England.”—Late English Journal. 
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A place-hunter in Prussia having asked Fred- 
erick the Great fur the grant of some rich Prot- 
estant bishopric, the king expressed his regret 
that it was already given away, but broadly hinted 
that there was a Catholic abbacy at his disposal. 
The applicant managed to be converted in a week, 





and to be received into the bosow of the church ; 


may prove a stumbling-block to their children, |after which he hastened to his friend the king, 
nor lead, in their susceptible years, into any by-|and tuld him how his conscience had been en- 
paths—into indifference, lukewarmuess or error. |lightened. , 
And finally, may both alike, through a true filial terribly unfortunate! [ have given wway the ab- 
submission to the effectual operation of saving!bacy. But the chief rabbi is just dead, and the 


*“ Ah!’ exclaimed Frederick, “ how 


synagogue is at my disposal ; suppose you were 
to turn a Jew?” 
























































































emigrants who arrived at New York during the| 
past year was 155,223 ; during 1862 the number 
was 76,306, making a difference of 80,917 in 
favour of last year. This speaks well for the 
reputation of our country abroad and the Union| 
cause of the North. Notwithstanding we are en- 
gaged in a civil war, in- putting down the most 
gigantic rebellion the world ever saw, yet such is 
the confidence of the people of Europe in the) 
strength and stability of our government and the 
unlimited resources of the country, that they flock’ 
to our shores almost like bees swarming to a hive 
filled with honey. It is the land of bread and 
meat, the land of liberty, and the land where in-! 
dustry meets with a fair reward. The nationality | 
ef the emigrants was as follows: Irish, 92,681 ;| 
German, 38,236 ; English, 18,262 ; Scotch, 1,944. | 
The largest number came in May, when about| 
23,000 arrived.— Late Paper. 
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SECOND MONTH 13, 1864. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreign.—News from England to the 24th ult. The! 
Danish question remained unchanged. In consequence} 
of the thaw which had set in, the Danish outposts had} 
been ordered to retire on the arrival of the Prussian} 
troops. The Prussian chambers have adopted a resolu-| 
tion opposing the policy of the Prussian Government in 
separating Prussia from the other German States, and| 
threatening resistance thereto. According to the Rus-| 
sian accounts, the rebellion in Poland is virtually at an| 
end. Iu Warsaw and its vicinity, hundreds daily were 
returning to their allegiance. and in the department of 
Kaliez there were no longer any armed bands. The 
pirate Alabama was reported to be at Singapore on the 
22d of Twelfth month. The troubles in Japan, it was 
believed, were drawing towards a close. The hostile} 
Prince of Satsuma had been brought to submission, and| 
promised to make all the reparation demanded by the 
English. The minimum rate of discount at the Bank of; 
England has been advanced to 8 per cent. Consols, 
903. The demand for discount was active, notwithstand- 
ing the high rate of interest. ‘The Bank of France bad} 
not followed the example of the Bank of England, and| 
specie continued to flow from London to Paris. The| 
Liverpool cotton market was dull, at a decline of }d. a| 
$d. Breadstuffs quiet with little change in quotations. 

Unirep States.—Congress.—Among the bills intro- 
duced by members, is one for the construction of a ship 
canal around the falls of Niagara. The bill reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means for the support of the 
army during the year ending Sixth month 30th, 1865,) 
appropriates $529,500,000. A resolution has passed the 
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White corn, $1.70 
per bushel. Superfine flour, $9 per barrel. Sugar, 13 
a 14} cts. Molasses, 54 a 58 cts. 

Arkansas.—The inauguration of the officers chosen by 
the State Convention of Arkansas, took place on the 
29th ult., in the Senate chamber at Little Rock. The 
ceremonies were of a solemn and imposing character, 

North Carolina,—The Federal outposts at Bachelor’s 
Creek, were attacked by a large rebel force on the first 
inst., and were compelled to retreat upon Newbern, with 
a loss of 100 men. The gun-boat Underwriter was cap- 
tured and destroyed by the rebels. The rebel force 
threatened Newbern, but afterwards retired without 
risking a serious attack, 

South Carolina.—The state of affairs at Charleston 
does not seem to have undergone any material change. 


| 
Emigration in 1863.—The total number of) of Sea Island sold at $1.24 per Ib. 


seventy-five years, is stated to be 31.31°. The hi 
mean during that entire period occurred in 1790, 44° 
and the lowest in 1857, when it was only 22.379, 

Public Schools in New York.—The number of children 
attending the public schools in the State of New York ig 
reported at 1,367,047. The number of public: schogl 
houses is 11,753. The number of private and free schoolg 
in the State is 2439, but more than nine-tenths of the 
pupils instructed in the State are educated in the public 
schools. The number of students at the various medica} 
colleges is 2688. The expenditures on account of the 
public schools during the year 1863, amounted to $3). 
850,159. 

The Army of the Potomac.—On the 6th inst. a con. 
siderable portion of the army crossed the Rapidan ona 
reconnoisance, and returned on the following day. Some 


The bombardment of Charleston and Fort Sumter con- { small parties of rebels were captured, and a few of the 


tinued, but at so great a distance as to inflict but little 
injury. It is reported that the siege will be soon sus- 
pended, and General Gilmore be employed elsewhere. 
A very destructive fire occurred recently at Columbia, 
8. C., by which cotton to the value of three millions of 
dollars was destroyed. 

West Virginia.—The rebels last week attempted a raid 
upon the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and succeeded 
in inflicting some small damage and capturing a tew 
prisoners. They were quickly pursued by Gen. Averil, 
and their prisoners recaptured. Another engagement is 
reported to have taken place, at Mvorfield in Hardy 


;county, in which the rebels were again defeated, and 


General Early compelled to retreat towards the Shenan- 
doah valley. 

Tennessee—The rebels recently made a movement 
towards Cumberland Gap with the intention, apparently 
of taking possession of it. They encountered a Federal 
force in thé vicinity, and after some skirmishing aban- 
doned the attempt. There is no further information re- 
specting Longstreet’s movements and the position of 
affairs at Knoxville. The courier line between Chatta- 
nooga and Knoxville was uninterrupted; and it is said 
no great alarm was felt in the former place for the safety 
of the United States troops near Knoxville. 

Georgia.—Private information, direct from Chatta- 
nooga, as given in a Washington dispatch, is to the etfect 
that a portion of the rebel army remained at Dalton, but 
that the main body of Johnson's army had fallen back 
to Rome. The latter fact is accounted for on the ground 
that either the rebels were forced to go to Rome on ac- 
count of supplies, or to prevent desertions,—between 
eight thousand and nine thousand men having come into 
the Federal lines since the battle of Missionary Ridge. 

Southern Items.—The Richmond Enquirer says, that 
all the newspapers in the Confederacy will probably be ob- 
liged to suspend, except the few doing government work. 
The Lzaminer of the 3d, contains a Uharleston dispatch, 
stating that the steamer Presto, in attempting to run 
into that port, got ashore on Sullivan’s island, and it 
was supposed would be totally wrecked. Most of the 
cargo Was on account of the rebel government. One 
huodred and twenty-nine prisoners taken near Newbern, 
N.C., had arrived at Richmond. A Mobile dispatch of 
the 4th says, that the rebel forces occupy Corinth and 
| Jackson, Mississippi. A late number of the Richmond 


House of Representatives instructing the Committee on} Sentinel says, that the rebel Commissioner, Ould, recently 


Ways and Means to inquire into the expediency of in- 


creasing the duties on foreign imports on articles of| 


luxury, and also of increasing the internal revenue tax 
upon the same; also into the ce wg of restricting 
the bank circulation of the counfy, State and national, 
to $300,000,000, and the expediency of issuing bonds to 
the amount of $200,000,000. The Committee on the 
Judiciary were instructed to inquire and report whether 


proceeded to City Point, but found no one there autho- 
rized to make any arrangements with him as to the 
prisoners. Two steamers ure nawed as having just run 
the blockade into Wilmington. A Mobile dispatch of 
the 6th, says, that the Federal forces crossed the Big 
Black river, on the 5th inst., with six regiments of in- 
fantry, two of cavalry, and two batteries, at the railroad 





the condition of the country imposes any difficulties in 
the way of such an organization of the Electoral College 
us will render it unable Jegally and constitutionally to 
elect a President of the United States for the term com- 
meucing 4th of March, 1865. A resolution amendatory to 
the Confiscation Act, passed the House by a vote of 82 to 
74. In the Senate, a bill has been introduced, setting 
apart a portion of the State of Texas for citizens of Kan- 
sas. Bills have been introduced into both Houses pro- 
viding fur the repeal of all laws for the rendition of 
fugitive slaves. 

Trade on the Mississippi.—The trade seems to be fully 
opened, numbers of boats loaded with cotton and other 
merchandize daily passing. They are, however, exposed 
to attack from rebel guerillas, who sometimes employ 
artillery. Middlings cottou was quoted at Memphis, on 
the 5th inst., at G3 a 69 cts. 

New Orleans dates, of the 29th ult., contain but little 
news. Considerable interest was manifested in the ap- 
proaching State elections, and several public meetings 
had been held. The sales of cotton for the week were 
1600 bales, at prices ranging from 73 to 82 cts. A lot 


bridge. Mobile was full of rumors, and some excitement 
prevailed among the people. The whole Federal force 
threatening the city was supposed to number 30,000 
The Richmond Ecaminer of the 8th, says, “ Our pickets 
| were driven in, on Saturday night, at Bottom’s Bridge, 
j twelve miles from Richmond. The enemy has crossed 
(the York River Railroad near Dispatch station. A large 
force was massed at Barhamsville, and moved forward 


vancing. Their force consists of three brigades of in- 


fantry, four regiments of cavalry, and twelve pieces of 


artillery.” 

true the United States troops spoken of must probably 

have been stent from Fortress Monroe. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 377. Of consump- 


United States troops were lost in the movement. 

Two New States.—Bills have been introduced into 
Congress providing State organization and government 
for the territories of Nevada and Colorada. Nevada hag 
an area of about 80,000 square miles. It had, in 1860, 
a population of 50,568, which has since increased largely, 
Colorado has an area of about 100,000 square miles, and 
a population of 70,000. Both the proposed States 
abound in mineral riches. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
onthe 8thinst. New York.—American gold 59 percent, 
premium. The gold demand for the previous week is 
stated to have been for the payment of duties, $1,725,500, 
for export, $662,616—total, $2,388,116. Foreign en. 
change, 175. Specie in the New York banks, $24,070, 
791, Superfine State flour, $6.35 a $6.50. Shipping 
Ohio, $7.35 a $7.45. Baltimore flour, $7.75 a $8.25, 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.57 a $1.59; red western $1.67 
a $1.69; white Michigan, $1.95. Rye, $1.28 a $1.35, 
New yellow corn, $1.19 a $1.21; old mixed, $1.26, Oats, 
90 a 92 cts. Hay, $1.20 a $1.30. Cotton, middli 
83a84 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $6.25 a $6.50; 
extra, $7.25 a $8. Prime red wheat, a $1.65 a $1.68; 
white, $1.85 a $1.95. Rye, $1.30 a $1.33. Corn, $1.12 
Vats, 86 cts. About 1350 head of beef cattle were sold, 
the prices ranging from $7 to $12.50, for common to 
prime; some of extra quality were sold at $13. About 
2200 hogs sold at $9 a $11.50, 6000 sheep at 5 a 8 cts, 
per lb. gross. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Committee under appointment to visit the schools 
jat West-town, will attend there on Seventh-day after 
noon, the 20th inst., and visit the schools on 2d and 3d 


days following. Joet Evans, 
Second month 5th, 1864. Clerk, 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station om 
| Seventh-day@fternoon, the 20th inst., to meet the traina 
that leave the city at 2 and 4 o'clock. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Jacob Parvin, Pa., per C. W., $4, 0 
No. 8, vol..38; from Saml. Walton, O., $2, vol. 36; from 
Minerva Lownes, Pa., per J. E. $2, to No. 22, vol. 38; 
from Danl. Nichols, N. Y., $2, to No. 18, vol. 38; from 
| Jesse Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 37; from Harriet D. Medcalf, 
|Md., $2, to No. 24, vol. 38; from Joshua Jefferis, Pa, 





This may have been ouly a false alarm. If 


$4, vols. 35 and 36. 








FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
|NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. WORTHING 
toy, M. D. ; 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
em 


Diep, on 5th of Eighth month, 1863, at his residence 
near Columbus, N.J., Wituiam S. Tayzor, in the 57th 
yeur of bis age, a member of Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

, on the 26th of Tenth month, 1863, at the resi- 
dence of his mother, Phebe Ann Taylor, Bexsamiy F., i@ 
the 18th year of his age, a member of Upper Springfield 





Monthly Meeting. ? 

, on the 23d of Eleventh month, 1863, at his resi- 
dence near Camden, N. J., Bexsamin W. Coops, in the 
59th year of bis age, a member of Newton Particular 

|and Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 

_ bliin ath hnnnibb liane 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, , 


tion, 36; croup, 14; inflammation of the lungs, 3) ; fevers 
of all kinds, 61. The mean temperature of the First 
month, according to the record kept at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, was 33.25 deg., which is six deg. lower than 
that of the First month, 1863. The highest temperature 
of the month was 64°, and the lowest 93°. The amount| ~*~“ 
of rain for the mouth was 1.70 inches. The average of 
the mean temperatures of the First month for the past 





) 
Talleysville yesterday afternoon, and was then ad- 





Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 4 
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